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his immediate successor, Bethmann-Hollweg, can approach
him in respect of long tenure of office* But there can be
no doubt that, Bismarck cxcepted, Billow was of all the
Chancellors the most brilliant speaker in the Reichstag and
the most brilliant conversationalist.
From the first day of my personal relations with him, now
a generation ago, he cast a certain spell upon me by his
cultured and witty talk and by his rare freedom from prejudice
and passion. He was in a position to boast that he saw
things " from above."
In the ensuing pages we shall also approach him as a
statesman, but as a man he was so attractive that this side,
too, has a claim to be revealed to posterity. Obviously our
talks did not turn ujxm everyday matters; they were con-
cerned much more with important contemporary events and
personalities, and at times threw a searching light upon men
and affairs. The magic of his personality was not felt by
Germans only; Frenchmen, too, often surrendered to his
charm, especially as he spoke a French such as only the most
cultured of Frenchmen could match. To write of him to-day
may have an added interest because during the last years of
his life he was very unapproachable. Celebrated journalists
of several nationalities have complained to me that they had.
found it impossible, in spite of every effort and all their
letters of recommendation, to interview this Prince, who was
a treasure-house of important secrets. Had he not stood in
the forefront of events during the first year of the Great War
when he was Ambassador Extraordinary in Rome ?
Literature dealing with Prince Billow has so far multiplied
that it now yields first place only to that about Bismarck.
But just as these two names can only be mentioned at a
certain distance one from the other, so it is also with the books
of which they ate the subjects. Of course, incomparably less
has been written about Biilow than about Bismarck, but the
Billow literature far exceeds that regarding Bismarck's im-
mediate successors, Caprivi and Hohenlohe, or Billow's
successors, Bethmauivliollweg and the rest. Stresemann
alone has in the course of the years figured to any important
extent in books.
It is not my ambition to write an exhaustive political study
of Biilow. My relations with him, however, would appear